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attendance, as one of the Indian representatives, of Mahatma
Gandhi, who, at that time, exercised an almost decisive authority
over millions of the Indian people. I was in every way favourably
disposed towards Gandhi because, whatever his faults may be as a
responsible leader of a great cause, he had succeeded in arousing,
in the consciousness of the Indian people, the sense of nationality
and freedom, and I still believe that his campaign against caste
discrimination' is of fundamental importance for the future of
India. I was, however, no blind admirer of the Mahatma. I sat
in conference with him day after day for many weeks, but I never
got to know him. The Labour representatives on the Table
supported him on many occasions, but he never sought any contact
with them. It was his calculated habit to arrive when the rest of
the delegates were seated, and to hurry away as soon as they rose
from their labours. I acknowledge Gandhi's spiritual eminence,
and I believe that, in spite of his many faults as a practical leader,
his influence in India has been both rare and beneficent. But,
after weeks of association with him, in the difficult task of trying to
solve problems of practical and perilous significance, I became
convinced that the words 'sainthood' and 'statesmanship' did not
necessarily mean the same thing.
The Labour Party, mistakenly as I thought, but I was not con-
sulted on the matter, decided not t6 be represented at the Third
Round Table Conference; but when the Joint Select Committee
of the two Houses of Parliament was set up to consider and report
concerning the famous White Paper, four members of the party,
including myself, were invited to join it, and I shall always regard
my membership of that committee as the most responsible task of
my life. During the first six months of our labours delegates from
India and Burma sat with us, taking their part on eqtial terms with
the members of the committee, in the examination of witnesses
and in making valuable personal contributions to our understanding
of a vast and unbelievably complicated problem. No one with an
impartial mind could have worked by their side for many months
without being impressed by their qualities of mind and character;
and I consider it a privilege to have co-operated with them and, on
occasion, to have wrestled with them, concerning issues of incalcu-
lable importance. They were quick to appreciate the weight of
an argument, ready to compromise when a principle was not
involved, and their natural dignity and oriental courtesy were
constant. The background of their culture and their practical